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The “Juvenis Adorans.” 


This antique statue—A Youth Worshipping—was dug up 
from the Tiber in the pontificate of Clement XI, It was pre- 
sented by that Pope to Prince Eugene of Savoy. From him 
it passed into the possession of Prince Lichtenstein. Frederic 
II. bought it at the sale of the Prince’s effects, for ten thous- 
and thalers, and placed it in his palace at Potsdam. It is now 
one of the chief ornaments of the Sculpture-Gallery at Ber- 
lin. The subject was a favorite one among the old Greek 
sculptors. 

Tiber’s yellow flood 
Derkest tales can tell, 
Where the Mightiest stood, 

How the haughtiest fell. 


Tiber’s sedgy banks 
Rustle with the Past ; 
Ah, Rome’s glittering ranks 
Shrunk to this at last! 


Tiber’s muddy bed ! 
Beneath thy burial-lid,— 

If true what men have said,— 
Treasures of spoil lie hid. 


And we were truly told. 
From those foul deeps they raise 
A form of vigorous mould ;— 
And, behold ! he prays. 


Not crouchingly he stands, 
Not kneeling as in dread, 

Not clasped his eager hands, 
Not bowed his noble head ; 


His gaze is on the sky, 
As if his trust were there; 
His arms stretched wide and high, 
As if his Thanks were Prayer. 


So at the Easter-tide, 

The churches rose and stood ; 
Throwing all stoop aside, 

And every mournful mood. 


O Genius of new days ! 

Hail from thine ancient tomb ! 
Now let thy Spirit’s blaze 

Chase off the old world’s gloom. 


Bright one! Thine influence pour 
On man, so prone and sad ; 
And teach him how to adore, 
And to be free and glad. N. L. F. 
—Monthly Religious Magazine. 





French Impressions of the Music in London. 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale, of Paris, slnce the 
opening of the International Exhibition, has con- 
tained letters from London, in which the great world 
—or shall we say whirl, or whirling world of musical 
activity there is regularly reported of from a French 
point of view, and with a French liveliness of style. 
We propose to give a series of translations of such 
passages as we think may interest our readers in 
these musical dry times of ours,—but with the under- 
standing of course that we do not thereby endorse all 
the views expressed. The following extracts are 
from the letter of May 30. 


Mme. Jenny Linp-Gotpscamipt. 
.... The gratitude of the English people for 
the names which have once charmed them, has 
something grand about it. Thus Mme. Grisi has 





sung until last year, and her name has sufficed 
to fill the halls of all the English towns through 
which she has passed; that of Jenny Lind 
appears on the placard, and the hospital at 
Brompton is enriched by 40,000 francs. Twice 
already Mme. Lind has taken leave of the public, 
and lo! now a third time she decides to quit her 
retreat. But if the illustrious cantatrice still 
sings, for nothing in the world would she sing 
those mundane airs, those airs from operas, which 
whilome made her reputation and her fortune. 
Mme. Lind has become a devotee; she no longer 
sings any but sacred music, and manifests a pro- 
found pity for those unfortunates who still inter- 
pret Mozart, Rossini or Meyerbeer.* The 
Messiah of Handel, and the Creation of Haydn 
are the first two works chosen by Mme. Gold- 
schmidt; the Elijah of Mendelssohn will be the 
third. The receipts of these three concerts are 
destined for benevolent institutions; the fourth, 
as usual, will no doubt—and no one will blame 
her—be for her own benefit.t 

Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt is always a great 
artist. True, she is no longer what she was when 
she was the delight of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
her voice has difficulty to disengage itself from 
the mysterious veil which seems to cover it; but 
each note, each sigh, each respiration, is artisti- 
cally caleulated, and, to the most imperceptible 
nuanec, is artistically rendered by her. She 
sang to great perfection and above all with a 
great deal of unction the soprano part in the 
two chefs-d’ euvre. But to say the truth, she 
does not sing, she preaches. Thus in the third 
part of the Creation, where Mme. Lind is no lon- 
ger the angel Gabriel, but Eve, the woman 
amazed at the wonders she beholds, the loving 
and devoted wife of the first man, she appears 
altogether out of her element (toute dépaysee). 
These mundane sentiments,—so little vulgar as 
they are,—she disdains them. Yet there was 
one moment when she forgot herself, and in the 
superb air: “On mighty pens” she launched 
forth, with joyous heart and head on high, those 
trills, those runs, those arpeggios and all that so 
charmed her admirers eighteen years ago. One 
could believe for a moment that the Swedish 
Nightingale had returned to us. But her hus- 
band, who shares her ideas and her kind of devo- 
tion, made haste to lead her back into the right 
way, and took the tempo of the adorable “Grace- 
ful Consort” so slow, that nobody could recog- 
nize the ravishing inspiration of graceful and 
joyous father Haydn. Mme. Lind, recalling the 
text which she had just sung: “ Thy will is law 
to me, and from obedience grows my pride and 
happiness,” dropped her eyes anew, and the 
Swedish nightingale flew away to give place 
anew to the béqguine Anglicaine. 


* This is not true, for we ourselves heard her, about a year 
ago, sing in public an air by Mozart, a duet from the Sonnam- 
bula (with Giuglini), and a Trio from Robert le Diable, besides 
Scotch and Swedish ballads; and in her concerts in the prov- 
inces last autumn such pieces figured largely.—Ep. 

t We do not read of a fourth having been given.--Ep. 





But if it is still permitted to admire Mme. Gold- 
schmidt-Lind, perhaps it is no longer permitted 
to criticize her, for Mme. Lind sings in public 
only for charity, for the poor in the first place: 
and then to procure for her husband, M. Otto 
Goldschmidt, the pleasure of conducting an or- 
chestra. 


Sacrep Harmontc Society. 

At intervals of two days from the concert of 
Mme. Lind, the ancient and renowned Sacred 
Harmonic Society holds its meetings, and exe- 
cutes nearly the same oratorios, in the same hal! 
and before an audience not less numerous. Those 
celebrated concerts are conducted by Costa. 
This is no preachment, it is the good and sublime 
music of Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, admirably executed. This is the way that 
Handel himself must have made his works heard 
and here we can comprehend how George II 
never listened to the Hallelujah chorus without 
standing up. From this tradition dates the 
usage now adotped by the entire audience, of 
rising when the Hallelujah is sung, and not, as is 
generally believed, from any special religious sen- 
timent, for the Hallelujah offers no more of this 
character than all the rest of the Messiah. It 
was the same king George, protector and admir- 
er of Handel, who so poetically expressed the 
impression produced on him by the Pastoral 
Symphony, preceding the recitative: “There 
were shepherds in the field,” by saying: “I see 
the stars through it.” 


Verpi’s ReJecTED CANTATA 

.... If all the world have felt it their duty 
to complain, in one way or another, of the pro- 
ceeding of Her Majesty’s commissioners, Verdi, 
assuredly, only owes them thanks. This unpre- 
cedented, incomprehensible conduct to a man of 
such celebrity as Verdi, refusing a composition 
which he took the pains to bring himself, exci- 
ted such astonishment and so turned all sympa- 
thies to his side, that his composition became 
famous even before any one had heard it. I may 
add that the execution has sanctioned this celeb- 
rity, for it is one of the most remarkable works 
But, after having heard it, one remains convinced 
that all that has been invented or advanced res- 
pecting the motives which were opposed to its 
admission, reduces itself to zero. Yet what 
singular things have not been broached upon this 
subject ! What have not people said, what have 
not people written! Hundreds of copies of a 
feuilleton by the wittiest of Parisian feuilleton- 
ists have crossed the channel and have inundated 
the West End. Well, of all this, as we have 
said, there remains nothing. The truth is that 
Verdi has introduced in his Cantata, side by 
side with the national hymn, the altogether 
peaceful song “ God save the Queen,” the revo- 
lutionary Marseillaise, adding at the same time a 
third, an Italian song, which {s called the 
Garibaldienne. Such is the explanation, probable 
enough for that matter, of the enigma. The 
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Queen’s commissioners did not wish to furnish 
even a pretext for any political allusion during 
the inauguration ceremony of an exhibition of 
the industry of all nations, the symbol of which 
should be concord, union, peace alone. Schiller’s 
verses, set to music by Beethoven: Seid um- 
schlungen Millionen! (Embrace, ye millions), 
would have been more to their purpose. 

But all this has nothing to do with Verdi’s 
composition itself, which is, I repeat it, a very re- 
markable work. It commences, after a short in- 
troduction, with a chorus full of vigor and writ- 
ten in that habitual style of the composer, in 
which unisons produce so great an effect. This 
chorus is followed by the solo of Mlle, Titiens 
(Una del popolo), forming the happiest contrast 
by its sweetness; the effect goes on crescendo, 
and rises to a great height on the words: Signor 
che sulla terra. This phrase by its grand simplic- 
ity recalls the Prayer of Moise. The finale be- 
gins with the Salve Regina (God save the Queen), 
to which is joined the Marseillaise, and then the 
Italian chant, and ends with the blending of 
all three in a powerful tutti, Verdi has already 
proved, in the introduction of the Ballo in 
Maschera, that the fugued style is not complete- 
ly antipathic to him; only to commence a fugue 
isan easy thing, but to carry it through to the 
end,—how many modern composers are there 
who have come out of it with a good grace ? 
Cherubini’s mot about the Fugue is too well 
known for me to repeat it. A singular effect is 
produced on the word gloria, sung sotto voce, im- 
mediately before the explosion of the formidable 
unison of the conclusion. 

Mile. Titiens lent the whole force of her mag- 
nificent voice to the inspired accents of the com- 
poser; the orchestra, under the direction of 
Arditi, was better than usual, and the numerous 
choruses rose that evening to perfection. This 
was nothing astonishing, because the choruses 
of the theatre had been reinforced for the occa- 
sion by members of the Vocal Association, of 
which Benedict is the chief. It would be unjust 
to forget M. Lavigne, whose oboe solo contribut- 
ed so much to the success of the Cantica of 
Verdi. 

ARELINA Part. 

The two theatres are not content to play on 
the same day ; they play the same pieces at the 
same time, and while Mlle. Trebelli is applauded 
at Her Majesty’s, Mile. Patti transports the public 
of Covent Garden in the same réle of Rosina. 
What can one say about this marvellous young 
girl, which has not been ‘already said? The 
charm and the enchantment are not to be ana- 
lyzed. When then will you hear this wonder in 
Paris? And why must it be that the capital of 
the arts should so often be the last to know or to 
sanction the great talents? Jenny Lind had 
reached a celebrity without precedent, and her 
career now is terminated without Paris having 
ever heard a single note of her. Mendelssohn 
was a great composer, yet Paris has asked no- 
thing of him, and it was necessary that he should 
die in order to become famous there. To-day 
Adelina Patti sings, and you do not hear her! 
Explain this problem he who can. 

Since the arrival of the young artist, Covent 
Garden theatre, instead of three times, has play- 
ed regularly four times a week, and for next 
week Mr, Gye announces five representations. 





I cannot quit Mlle. Patti without speaking of 
the magnificent reprise of Don Giovanni, in which 
she fills the part of Zerlina. It is in her hands, 
or in her throat, a wholly new part; one never 
has heard it before, and one never will hear after 
her the Vorrei e non vorrei. This reprise, by the 
way, is remarkable in all respects and does the 
greatest honor to Mr. Gye, the director of the 
Royal Italian Theatre at Covent Garden. 


Don Giovanni At Covent GARDEN. 


An old director of the Opera Comiqne in 
Paris had long ago, if I am not mistaken, the idea 
of mounting Mozart’s masterpiece for Faure, who 
was then a member of his troupe. His idea, 
like nearly everything which that director said 
or did, was taxed with paradox. . Ah well, this 
paradox is regularly realized now once a week 
at the Royal Italian Opera of London; and 
Faure is proclaimed unanimously by all the Eng- 
lish press the best Don Juan they have ever heard. 
But what a superb interpretation altogether of 
this grandest chef d’auvre! Tamberlik sings Don 
Ottavio; Mme. Penco, Donna Anna. Mme. 
Czillag is so beautiful and communicates so much 
sympathy to the usually not very sympathetic 
réle of Donna Elvira, that one pardons her for 
singing a part which does not lie within her 
means. Formes-Leporello is a veteran who, in 
his long and brilliant career, has gained so many 
battles, that he has grown morose; he does not 
wish to show it and he falls into the opposite ex- 
cess, of exaggerating the gaiety of the part. But 
he is certainly an artist in the complete accepta- 
tion of the word; he comprehends the part in 
his own manner, and, on the whole, that manner 
has something good in it. In fact, Don Juan, 
although Mozart wrote it to Italian words, is 
essentially a German opera, and I cannot help 
thinking that the two German artists, who con- 
tribute to the éelat of the Covent Garden repre- 
sentation, are the ones who, I will not say sing 
the best, but understand best the immortal work 
of the divine German master. 





PIANISTS—JAELL, HELLER, &c. 


The number of virtuosos, who entitle them- 
selves remarkable, excellent, or simply men of 
genius, present at this moment in London, is so 
great, and the list of concerts which they give, 
or in which they play, is so considerable, that the 
mere mention of them would fill an entire num- 
ber of the Gazette Musicale. Permit me then to 
limit myself to-day to mentioning Alfred Jaell.— 
At the Philharmonic Society, at the Musical 
Union, at Dublin as well as London, everywhere 
his extraordinary talent has obtained merited 
successes. He is engaged to play next Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace. 

After playing for the last time in the concert 
of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, one of the best pianists 
and professors here, anew Tarantella of his com- 
position, Stephen Heller has quitted us this week. 
Yet the season is but just commencing, and 
Heller certainly has had no cause to complain of 
the reception he has met in England. His talent, 
so fine, so elegant, so exquisite, has been appre- 
ciated everywhere. He had only to open the 
piano to find sympathy and success. But here 
you see the character of the man : it is necessary 
to open the piano, and it is so fatiguing! And 
then to play before mere mortals! Then again 
the coffee is so bad in London, and everything 





is so far off! So Stephen Heller has returned to 
Paris. But to make up for it, an avalanche of 
new pianists have just arrived in London, Henri 
Heine, passing by Weimar, exclaims: 


“Sie klagten und jammerten Goethe sei todt 
Und Eckermann sei noch am Leben.” 


I take it for granted that no one of the new 
pianists understands German. 


1To be continued.) 





The Thirty-Ninth Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine. 
(From the Neiderrheinische Musik-Zeieung ) 


On the 8th, 9th, and 10th June, the Musical 
Association of the Lower Rhine celebrated their 
Thirty-ninth Festival, the conductor being Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller, and the performers Mad. Lou- 
ise Dustmann, Imperial and Royal chamber-singer, 
Vienna; Mlle. Gertrude von Conraths, Cologne ; 
Mile. Francisca Schreck, solo singer, Bonn; Herr 
Carl Schneider, of the Ducal Theatre, Wiesba- 
den; Herr Carl Becker, Grand Ducal Hessian 
chamber-singer, Darmstadt ; Herr Carl Hill, solo 
singer, Frankfort-on-the-Maine; Herr Franz 
Weber, Cathedral organist and Royal music-direc- 
tor, Cologne ; as well as several other artists and 
amateurs from Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, Barmen, 
Brunswick, Brussels, Coblentz, Diisseldorf, El- 
berfeld, Essen, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Cologne, 
Meiningen, Oldenburg, Paris, Treves, Wesel, &c, 
The programmes were as follows : 


Sunday, June 8.—Solomon, oratorio, by G. F. Han- 
del, according to the original score for double chorus, 
solos, orchestra, and organ (the organ part by 
Mendelssohn). } i. 

Monday, June 9.—First Part: 1. “ Sanctus and 
“Hosannah,” from the High Mass, in B minor, for 
six-part and double chorus, orchestra, and organ, by 
J. Seb. Bach; 2. Overtures and Scenes from the 
opera of Iphigenie in Aulis, by Gluck.—Second Part ; 
3. Symphony, No. 9, with final chorus, on Schiller’s 
Ode, “ An die Freude,” by L. von Beethoven. / 

Tuesday, June 10.—First Part: I. Symphony, in 
D major, by Haydn; 2. Concert-Aria, by Mozart, 
sung by Herr C. Schneider; 3. “Die Nacht,” hymn, 
by M. Hartman, for chorus, vocal solos, and orches- 
tra, composed by Ferdinand Hiller (first time); 4. 
Overture to Genoveva, by Robert Schumann.— 
Second Part: 5. Chorus from Solomon, by Handel ; 
6. Pianoforte-Concerto, in D major, by W. A. 
Mozart, performed by Ferdinand Hiller; 7. Air 
from Jessonda, by 1. Spohr, sung by Mad. Dust- 
mann; 8. Overture to Ruy Blas, by F. Mendelssoln- 
Bartholdy ; and 9. Chorus from Solomon, by Han- 
del. 


The programmes of the ten preceding festivals 
in Cologne prove that those gentlemen who have 
been entrusted with their arrangement, while 
adhering to the original plan of devoting their 
attention chiefly to the productions of the old 
masters, have done full justice to the efforts of 
those among their respective contemporaries, 
whose creations, in form and spirit, follow most 
closely the models of their great predecessors 
in art. While Handel has been the prominent 
feature at these Festivals—by the 100th Psalm 
(twice), Samson, Solomon, the Psalm “ O, preis’ 
den Herrn,” Joshua, Jephtha, and the Messiah, J. 
S. Bach has been represented by his “ Himmel- 
fahrts-Cantata,” and the “ Credo,” from the Mass 
in B minor; Naumann, by his “ Vater unser ; 
Gluck, by scenes from Armida ; Haydn, by The 
Seasons ; Mozart, by two Symphonies ; Beetho- 
ven, by his two Masses in C and D, the « Preis 
der Tonkunst ” (“Der Glorreiche Augenblick ), 
and the Symphonies Nos. 5, 6, 7 (twice), 8, and 
9; the following works of contemporary compos- 
ers have been performed, mostly under their 
personal direction :—Das Weltgericht, Die Stind- 
fluth, the 24th Psalm, by F rederick Schneider : 
the 103rd Psalm, by Fesca; Jephtha and David, 
by Bernhard Klein, of Cologne; the Mass in C 
and Hymns, by Cherubini; the second act of 
Olympia, by Spontini; the 114 Psalm and “Die 
Walpurgisnacht,” by Mendelssohn ; and Saul, by 
Ferdinand Hiller. 

Although the works of modern composers have 
occupied an honorable place in the festival at Co- 
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logne, as well as in these festivals generally, it is 
an indisputable fact that what attracts the great 
majority of the audience is the performance of 
those masterworks, the monumental grandeur of 
which towers proudly from the Past on to the 
Present and the Future, while the interest evin- 
ced by the public, and which has gone on 
increasing since the revival of the festival in 1851, 
after its discontinuance for three years, affords a 
gratifying proof of the flourishing condition on 
the banks of the Rhine, of artistic life in its 
noblest tendencies towards the highest branches 
of music, the Oratorio and the Symphony. For 
this reason, at this years’ festival, as at those pre- 
ceding it, the names of Handel, J. S. Bach, 
Gluck, and Beethoven, shone in the programmes 
of the first and seeond days. Even the third day 
was adorned by Haydn and Mozart, the former 
contributing a symphony, and the latter a piano- 
forte-concerto and an aria; after these came Men- 
delssohn and Schumann witb overtures, and Ferdi- 
nand Hiller witha new vocal production, composed 
for the occasion. ‘That the works of German 
masters alone should have been selected for the 
festival, despite the important interest such a 
gathering must possess for musical art generally. 
is a fact which requires, probably, no justification. 
But, apart from the jcireumstance that in’ the 
branches of composition under oonsideration, no 
other country can show productions of equal 
compass and importance, the objections which 
might be raised in that cosmopolitan view of 
things, to be adopted, as some persons urge, by 
music, must fall to the ground, for, in order to 
work on the interests of the ideal ends of human- 
ity, neither science nor art has any need to deny 
its nationality. Just as German philosophy and 
metaphysics have borne everywhere ideas which 
move the world, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
have conquered all countries for German music, 
and, while, working retrospectively, on the one 
hand they facilitated the revival of the works 
written by their great predecessors, Bach and 
Hlandel ; on the other, they prepared and levelled 
the way for their successors, Weber and Mendels- 
sohn, Thus German music has become the 
music of the world, and every German musical 
festival is a tribute paid to the musical art of all 
nations. 

Handel’s oratorio of Solomon was the attraction 
on the first day of the festival. The vocal and 
instrumental artists were, both in number and 
professional merit, so excellent; the preparatory 
practice and general rehearsals had been so zeal- 
ously and perseveringly attended ; and while the 
mode in which the performance was conducted 
by Ferdinand Hiller displayed such certainty 
and energy, and was so admirable a result of his 
remarkable talent for seizing on and imparting 
to others the true spirit of great classical works, 
that, among the whole of the numerous audience 
assembled on the occasion, there was but one 
opinion, expressed in the most unmistakeable 
and enthusiastic manner: “This is one of the 
greatest and most welcome performances ever 
heard.” From the practically, and, at the same 
time, architecturally beautiful manner in which 
the members of the chorus and those of the 
orchestra were arranged, they formed a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 


The chorus comprised 163 sopranos, 135 con- 
traltos, 102 tenors, and 169 basses, making a total 
of 569 voices. To these, the other towns of the 
Lower Rhine contributed 51 sopranos, 45 con- 
traltos, 86 tenors, and 60 basses, making a total 
of 192 voices. ‘The remaining 377 constituted 
the nucleus furnished by Cologne. The orchestra 
was composed of 53 violins, 20 tenors, 20 violon- 
cellos, and 14 double basses. The excellence of 
these 107 instrumentalists, and the almost unex- 
ceptionably admirable quality of their instru- 
ments, formed a stringed quartet never equalled, 
probably, for the combination of fulness of tones 
and manual excellence. Besides the distinguished 
members of the Cologne orchestra, under the 
guidance of Herren Grunwald and Von Konigs- 
low, we remarked among the visitors, as violinists, 
Herren Leopold Auer, of Pesth; Bargheer, of 
Detmold; Bender, of Dusseldorf; Engel, of 
Oldenburg ; Fleischhauer, of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 





Miiller, of Meiningen (the whole quartet of the 
Brothers Miiller took part in the performance by 
the way); Seiss, of Barmen; Schollmayer, of 
Duren; Spanke, of Paderborn, &c.—Tenors ; 
De Bas, of Brussels, Kochner, of Dusseldorf; 
Kugler, of Coblentz; Paulus, of Rotterdam ; 
Posse, of Elberfeld ; Reimers, of Bonn; Sperr, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; Wolf, of Crefeld, &c.—As 
violoncellists: Forberg, of Dusseldorf; Geul, of 
Dortrecht; Goltermann, of Stuttgart; E. Hel- 
fer, of Essen; Miiller, of Meiningen ; Miiller, of 
Paris; Schmit, of Prague; Jager, of Elberfeldt ; 
P. Miiller, of Aix-la-Chapelle, &c.—As_ double 
bassists: Professor Bernier, of Brussels; Simon, 
of Sonderhausen, &e. The wood wind instru- 
ments were doubled: 4 flutes, &c., but there 
were only 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, and 
1 tuba, so that the balance of tone was admira- 
bly preserved between the stringed quartet and 
the brass, the latter not predominating in the 
least ; the wood wiud instruments, too, in those 
passages where the harmony assigned them 
played a prominent part, were highly effective, 
but scarcely penetrated sufliciently through the 
mass of stringed instruments in the fortissimo of 
the tutti. 

To all these we must add the principal instru- 
ment, the organ, especially built for the festival 
by Ibach and Sons, of Barmen, and placed in the 
broad gallery above the back rows of musicians 
and members of the chorus. It was played, with 
a masterly command over the various stops, by 
Herr Franz Weber. The builder had been 
allowed only a short time to build and erect the 
instrument, and yet he has produced an organ 
which, by the volume of sound in the full organ 
work, as well as by the soft stops for accompany- 
ing the vocal solos, made the most edifying and 
profound impression, imparting to the whole per- 
formance such a character of sacredness, and, in 
many passages, so peculiar a character to the or- 
chestra, that the hearer felt transported into an 
art atmosphere—so to speak—quite different 
from that to which he is accustomed at ordinary 
concerts. The combination of the tones of the 
organ with the mighty chorus, and the powerful 
stringed quartet was so perfect, that one mass of 
blended sound was produced. It made a wonder- 
fully profound impression, which could only with 
great difficulty be traced back to the several 
instruments which were thus working together. 

And yet this organ has not more than one and 
twenty stops, twelve in the manual, and nine in 
the pedal. The following is its arrangement :— 


MANUAL. 
. Principal, 8 foot. 7. Octave, 4 foot. 
. Bourdon, 16 foot. 8. Quint, 2 2-3 foot. 
. Fiauto mayj., 8 ft. 9. Octave, 2 foot. 
Viola di Gamba, 8 ft. 10. “Scharf,” fivefold, 2 ft. 
. Stopped, 8 foot. 11. Cornet, fourfold, 4 ft. 
. Flauto trav., 8 foot 12. Trumpet, 8 foot. 

PEDAL. 


18. Quint, 53 foot. 


our on 


13. Violin bass, 16 ft. 
14. Subbass, 16 foot. 19. Octave, 4 foot. 

15. Octavo, 8 foot. 20. Trombone, 16 foot. 
16. Violoncello, 8 foot. 21. Trumpet, 8 foot. 
17. Stopped, 8 foot. 


With these simple means has Herr Tbach built 
an organ which produced the effect already des- 
cribed. An instrument which, for the time sur- 
passed all expectations, and rendered everybody 
twice as anxious as he previously was to see it, will 
at some future period, be rendered complete by the 
addition of the stops of a second and third man- 
ual, and of a sixteen-foot principal in the pedal. 

Composers and_ professional musicians were 
more numerous among the audience than had 
ever previously been the case. Among others 
present on all three days were, Moscheles, Rein- 
ecke and Bernuth, from Leipsic ; Blumner, from 
Berlin; Pasdeloup and Gouvy, from Paris; Kuf- 
ferath, from Brussels; Soubre, from Liittich ; 
Kufferath, senr., from Utrecht; Verhulst, from 
Rotterdam; Richard Hol and Van Bree, from 
Amsterdam ; Dietricht, from Oldenburg; Scholz. 
from Hanover: Von Perfall, from Munich; Boch 
from Heidelberg ; Gernsheim, from Saarbriicken ; 
Schindelmeisser, from Darmstadt; Miiller, from 
Frankfort; Brahms, from Hamburg; Auger, 
from Liineburg ; Wolf, from Crefeld; Schorn- 





stein, from Elberfeld ; Engels, from Miilheim-on- 
the-Ruhr; Zur Nieden, from Duisburg; Tausch, 
from Diisseldorf; Wiillner, from Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Otto Jahn and Heimsoeth, from Bonn; 
Grimm and Michalek, from Miinster; Petsch, 
from Siegen; Lenz and Kugler, from Coblentz ; 
Helfer, from Essen; Breidenstein, from Dort- 
mund; Weinbrenner, from Liidenscheid ; Bram- 
bach, from Bonn ; Engel, from Bremen ; Fiedler, 
from Cleve ; Kalliwoda, from Carlsruhe; Lenz, 
from Mitau, in Russia; Wetrens, from Leyden, 
&c., &c. In truth, a stately congress of musi- 
cians ! 
(To be Continued.) 





The Life of a Composer, an Arabesque. 
BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


Harlequin again came forward quite enraptur 
ed, and addressed the public :-— 


Yes, Melody will ever bear the bell! 
By that alone true genius we tell. 
By her own native beauty she is sure 
Thro’ every change of fashion to endure ; 
Hence every tailor, every stable-boy, 
Her worth can value, and her charms enjoy ; 
Hence airs, duets, terzets, of every kind, 
So seize the ear, and fascinate the mind, 
That at each corner, and in every street, 
Old favorites are sure our ears to greet. 
And oh! how vast her magic, when we find 
In the grand opera these charms combined ! 
Ah! when the heroes sing, and singing die, 
Who does not long to share their destiny ! 
As to our German opera—if, forsooth, 
I am permitted to speak out the truth,— 
Ourcold composers too much learning boast, 
And while they calculate, all beauty’s lost. 
Their dreaded idol is the singer’s throat, 
To that they offer incense; every note, 
Each nicely weighed and calculated tone, 
Is sacrificed to that and that alone. 
Nor is this all—but you’ll excuse my naming 
A hundred other faults there’s cause for blaming. 
The Opera before you seeks to please 
On broader, nobler principles than these. 
For instance — as the piece was first design’d, 
The best air to the Hero was assign’d ; 
But the proud Prima Donna waxing jealous 
At such a preference given to the fellows, 
In furious mood arose, and flatly swore, 
That if she sang not that, she’d sing no more. 
And what does the composer ? — bows assent, 
Adapts the air, and Madame is content. 
Nay, should the very air the Basso tries 
Please the fair dame, she pounces on the prize ; 
Yet, after all, what more does she require 
Than that the piece he raised just five notes higher ? 
Does the composer make a needless brawl, 
And by his obstinacy ruin all ? 
He’s no such fool—but gladly changes key, 
Time, accent, all — to please the reigning she ! 
The town applauds—why not? Such transpositions 
Are far beneath its critical suspicions ? 
Yes, my good Sirs, the main, the only thing, 
An audience asks is — does the music sing ? 
If it sing well, what matter where it go, 
Whether to G in alt, or D below ; 
Or who the singer, Titus’ self, or Nero, 
Nay, whether man or brute, a bear, or hero, 
If it but sing and singing please the ear ? 
This is the truth, Sirs, nought on earth more clear. 
Say what you will of science or of art, 
The ear, the ear’s the passage to the heart. 
Thence I proclaim it, as I say farewell, 
The Italian Opera still shall bear the belt! 
This is my creed from which I ne’er shall sever, 
Viva! the Italian Opera for ever ! 
It is with me the prophets and the law, 
I care not for aught else a single straw. 


He makes his exit, and the Grand French 
Opera appears in the person of a Parisian dame 
of high birth. She wears the buskin, and treads 
with easy dignity, though somewhat incommoded 
by her Grecian drapery. 

She is constantly surrounded by the Corps de 
Ballet, while a number of mythological beings are 
seen in the back ground. The action lies be- 
tween twelve and one at noon. 

ACT I. 
La Princesse. Cher Prince, ou nous unit. 
Le Prince. J’en suis ravi, Princesse. 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre allegresse. 
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Cheeur. 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre allegresse. 
[End of the First Act.] 
ACT II. 
La Princesse. Amour! 
[A warlike tumult is heard. She swoons. The prince 
appears surrounded by his foes, and fighting with des- 
peration. THe is mortally wounded. | 


La Prine. Cher Prince! 

Le Pr. Helas ! 
La Prine. Quoi? 

Le Pr. J’expire ! 
La Prine. O malheur ! 


Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre doulcur. 
Cheur. 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre douleur. 
[A march closes the Second Act.| 


ACT III. 
(Pallas appears in the Clouds.) 

Pal. Pallas te rend le jour. 

Ia Princ. Ah, quel moment ! 

Te Pr. Ou suis-je ? 

Peuple, chantez, dansez, celebrez ce prodige ! 
Cheur. 
Dansons, chantons, celebrons ce prodige. 
| Zableaur—End of Act the Third.] 


Harlequin again appears, and assuming an im- 
posing attitude, declaims the following in a pomp- 
ous manner: 


Come, fierce declamation ; come rant, and fume, and 


passion, 

Nothing else will serve us now, you alone are all the 
fashion ; 

All feeling appears tame, and all passion seems at 
fault, 

If the singer does not rave and scream all his part 
in alt. 

ae: boldly mount aloft, and fear not, my noble 
A838, 

The — will not be outdone, he’ll find his proper 

ace. 
Come, boldly mount aloft, good dame Nature must 


give way; 
Effect is all we want, and we’ll have it come what 


may. 
Let the dancer be your model, see how brisk he 
bounds on high, 
How he springs aloft in air, nay, does every thing but 


y; 

If you follow not his footsteps, and that too in quick 
progression, 

He will beat you in the race, will outdo you in ex- 
pression ; 

For fine feeling now-a-days in a pirouette is found, 

And in an entrechat much deep pathos may abound. 

To dance and sing, and sing and dance, is now, Sir, 
all the rage, 

There’s nothing else has power fix’d attention to 
engage. 

My friend, if your orchestra would hit off the ruling 
taste, 

With a quantum suf. of trumpets and trombones be 
it grac’d ; 

If . every otter bar you but change your modu- 
ation, 


You will hit the true expedient of starting into 
fashion. 

Who asks for sense or reason, if a show of learning’s 
found, 

And difficulties strange and new at every step 
abound ? 

Of oboes, clarinets, and flutes, employ as full a 
store 

As would have formerly supplied three operas or 
more; 


Your basses turn to violins, your violins like mad 

Must rant and tear; nay, never spare ; effect, Sir, 
must be had. 

Let the great drum in thunder come, to fill each 
languid pause— 

Noise is your reign, your true domain—then re-assert 
your cause. 


[Harlequin makes his exit in character.] 


A pause ensues: the public gradually becomes 
restless. The pause continues; signs of disap- 
ates begin to manifest themselves, and at 
ength break forth in good earnest. The Ger- 
man opera seems disinclined to make her appear- 
ance. The tumult increases; the manager is in 
the greatest embarrassment ; at length Harlequin 
re-appears in a state of exhaustion, and thus be- 
:—“ Ladies and gentlemen, pardon me if I 

ave not time to compress into a few words what 
Iam called upon to say upon the spur of the 





I am unable to comprehend the cause 
of your displeasure; why attempt to prejudge 
our efforts for your entertainment ? Where is 
your usual patience, which the merest promise 
has so often sufficed to satisfy? You imagine, I 
suppose, that your privileges are infringed. Well, 
as you have been made to wait, it is but just on 
your part to require a reason for your waiting. 

“To be candid then, the German Opera goes 
on but very so so; she has been so crippled of 
late that it is impossible to bring her fairly upon 
her legs again. Many have been doing their en- 
deavors to bolster her up, but all to no purpose. 
She has become so swollen and deformed, that 
no dress will fit her. Many have been the at- 
tempts to remedy this defect, sometimes by means 
of French, at others of Italian dresses; but all 
to no purpose; nothing could be more clumsy 
than these endeavors. At last; a few-romantic 
tailors have hit upon the expedient of choosing 
genuine homespun materials, and of fashioning 
them according to the taste and fancy of other 
nations, without however adopting their extrava- 
gances. 

“But hark! even now the thunder rolls above 
our heads; they are about to commence.” 
(He retires quite exhausted, and mutters to himself 

in going.) 

“To a poetical Harlequin like myself, what a 
nuisance is this confounded prose !” 

A solemn silence and general expectation now 
prevail. 


moment. 


AGNES BERNAUERIN. 

A romantic national Melodrama. Dramatis Persone 
—as many as necessary. Scene, the Heart of 
Germany. 

First Scene—Scenic transformation. 
Seconp ScENE. 


Agnes. Alas! my soul is enfeebled and my spirit 


spent. 

PBrunhilde. O, mistress, attempt not to fathom the 
unfathomable depths of human sufferings. If you 
noble ladies take it into your heads to fall in love 
with misery and distress, will you excuse us for our 
dulness in not being susceptible. 

Agnes. Come to the castle garden: the gloom of 
its bower will better accord with the gloomy antici- 
pation of my destiny, for it is necessary that I should 
anticipate it. [zit 

Scene changes. Duke and Followers. 

Duke. Sir Knight, follow me to the castle-hall ; 
there, amidst the festive pomp, shall she give you 
her hand. Should she refuse, deep in the gloom of 
the donjon keep shall vipers and serpents, according 
to custom—you understand me—[ Ereunt. 

Scene changes. Albrecht appears. 
Albrecht. Caspar, follow me. 
Scene changes. A Spirit appears in a warning 
Attitude. 

Albrecht. Who art thou, mysterious being ? 

Spirit. IT have power to do all things. Hasten.— 
Hasten, noble youth; fear not; depend upon it I 
shall save you. Away— 

Albrecht. To save her or to die ! 

(Two Minstrels appear.) 

Minstrels. Wait noble lord; we can sing to you 

the history of all this. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. Finale. 

[Racky forest scenery. _ To the left, in the background, a 

Castle ; opposite a Vineyard, more in front a Hermit's 
Yell. Tothe left, in the foreground, a Cavern, some- 
what further, a Bower ; in the centre two hollow trees. 

Further on a Subterranean Passage.| 
Hermit enters singing a prayer. Agnes sings an air 

in the Castle, united with which is a chorus of vin- 

tagers from the opposite side. Albrecht is seen slum- 
bering in the bower, and sings in his dream in inter- 
rupted tones. Caspar, through fear, sings a polonaise 
rom the hollow trees. Robbers in the cavern sing 

a wild chorus. Protecting Genii hover in the 

air over Albrecht. Various noises are heard from 

behind the scenes. Warlike tumult. A distant narch 

Srom the opposite side—of course these are all thun- 

derbolts together. Two thunderbolts fall at opposite 

sides, and are heard to crash something or other. 

All. Ha! (The curtain falls.) 

ACT II. 

A Fonerat Marcu. (Agnes is conducted over the 
bridge of Straubing ; in the middle of the bridge her 
clothes are caught by a nail, and she is left hanging 
over the stream). 


| 





Albrecht enters with Travellers. 
[Here an occasional air is introduced ] 
(Recit.) Hasten my friends, lose not a single 


moment ; 
If we delay she may be lost for ever ! 
Swear ! 
Chorus. We swear. 
Albrecht. O oath! 
ALLEGRO. 


Though rocks should oppose me, 
Though seas should enclose me, 
I never would waver, 
But hasten to save her. 
See Fate threats to sever 
Her life-thread, but never 
That prize shall he get: 
Ah grave ! thou art waiting 
To take this sweet bait in ; 
But she’ll cheat thee yet. 


ARIOSO. 
O sweet little flower, 
Though Fate o’er thee lower, 
Yet soon shall my power 
Restore thee, 
And o’er thee 
Raise up thy fallen bower. 
Chorus. See the hero wildly raving ! 
See the maid his succor craving ! 
Albrecht. In solemn mood, how I delight 
To trace the passions’ mystic flight 
As o’er my soul they dance in turn, 
While now I freeze, and now I burn. 
PIU STRETTO. 


But I will not waver, 
T’ll hasten to save her. 
Chorus. Hasten ! 
Albrecht. I never will waver. 
Chorus. No! 
Albrecht. I hasten to save ker, 
To save her I hasten, 
I hasten to save her! 
(On the word Save, a cadence of u quarter of an 
hour.) 
Chorus. On to death or victory. 


(They all swim through the water; the Chancellor 
dashes out his brains against a stake at the water’s 
side: Albrecht rushes in with his mistress in his arms ; 
enter the Duke inarage.) Albrecht exclaims, Father ! 

(The Duke is instantly touched, and blesses the kneeling 
patr.) 

FINAL CHORUS. 

This bridge, an arch of glory, 
Shall flourish famed in story. 
Now is an end of grief and pain, 
And everything’s set right again. 
End of Drama. 


(To be continued.) 





Negro Songs. 


Mr. J. McKim, of Philadelphia, an agent of the 
Port Royal Relief Society, who last month visited 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the negroes’ songs : 

That the present condition of these people is in 
favorable contrast with that under their masters is 
evident from their songs, which constitute a striking 
feature in their manifestations of character. ‘They 
are a musical people. When they work in concert, 
as in rowing or grinding at the mill, their hands 
keep time to music. Their boat songs are the ones 
most frequently heard. ‘The islands are made and 
permeated by rivers and creeks, and the boat furnish- 
es the most common mode of locomotion. 

When the negroes begin to row, they at the same 
time begin to sing. All their songs are in the minor 
key. If one chances to begin on the major, it quick- 
ly saddens and passes into the minor. Their songs 
are all religious, barcaroles and all. I speak without 
exception. So far as I heard or was told of their 
singing, it was all religious. None of their songs ex- 
press mirth or present joy. The only joy expressed 
or implied is that of hope. ‘ Rest at last” was their 
general burthen ; ‘“‘ Heaven is my home ;” “Have & 
little patience ; ” “‘God will deliver’—these and the 
like were the refrains of all their ballads. 

There was one which on shore we heard more than 
any other, and which was irresistibly touching. It 
was a sort of ballad, known as “ Poor Rosy, Poor 
Gal.” It is almost impossible to give an idea of the 
effect of this or any of their songs by a mere recital 
or description. They are all exceedingly simple, 
both in sentiment and in music. Each stanza con- 
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No. 14. THERE WERE SHEPHERDS ABIDING IN THE FIELD. : 
Luke. ii. v. 8. 
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AND LO! THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CAME UPON THEM. 
Luke, ii. v. 9. 
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No. 15. AND THE ANGEL SAID UNTO THEM. 
Luke, ii. v. 9, 10. 
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No. 16. AND SUDDENLY THERE WAS WITH THE ANGEL. 


Luke ii. v. 18. 
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No. 17. GLORY TO GOD. 
CHORUS. AtuecRo. 
Soprano. 
f Glo- ry to Glo-ry toGod inthe high - 
AtTo, 
for 2nd Treble). 
Glo-ry to Glo- ry toGod inthe high - 
Tenors. 
f Glo - ry to God, Glo - ry toGod inthe high - 
Basso. 
ALLEGRO. 
@= 80. 
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tains but a single thought, set in perhaps two or three 
bars of music; and yet as they sing it, in alternate 
recitatives and choruses, with varying  inflec- 
tions and dramatic effect, this simple and other- 
wise monotonous melody will, to a musical ear 
and a heart susceptible of impression, have all the 
charm of variety. Take, for instance, a few stanzas 
from the dirge of ‘Poor Rosy.” Fancy the first line 
sung in the major key, and the two following chang- 
ed by an easy transition, and with varying inflections, 
into the minor, and you will have some idea of the 
effect. 

Poor Rosy, poor gal! 

Poor—Rosy—poor—gal ! 

P-o-0-r R-o-s-y, p-0-o-r gal! 

Heaven shall be my home. 


Hard trial on my way! 

Hard—trial—on—my—way ! 

H-a-r-d t-r-i-a-l o-n m-y w-a-y! 
Heaven shall be my home. 


Wonder what de people want of me, 

Wonder—what—de—people —want—of—me, 

W-o-n-d-e-r w-h-a-t d-e p-e-o-p-l-e w-a-n-t 0-f m-e, 
Heaven shall be my home. 


When I talk T talk with God! 

When—I—talk—I—talk—with—God ! 

W-h-e-n I t-a-l-k I t-a-l.k w-i-t-h G-o-d! 
Heaven shall be my home. 

I asked one of these blacks—one of the most in- 
telligent I had met—where they got these songs. 
“Dey make em, sah.” ‘How do they make them ?” 
After a pause, evidently casting about for an expla- 
nation, he said, “I'll tell you; it’s dis way. My 
master call me up and order me a short peck of corn 
and a hundred lash. My friends see it and is sorry 
forme. When dey come to de praise meeting dat 
night dey sing about it. Some’s very good singers 
and know how ; and dey work it in, work it in, you 
know; till dey get it right; and dat’s de way.” A 
very satisfactory explanation. 

I said these songs were all in the minor key. This 
was a mistake. They have one that has a cheerful, 
and, as it sounded when I first heard it, a hilarious 
ring. It is a new one, made, as they said, “since 
secesh times.” It runs thus: 

No more driver call for me, 
No more driver call; 

No more driver call for me, 
Many a thousand die! 


No more peck of corn for me, 
No more peck of corn ; 

No more peck of corn for me, 
Many a thousand die ! 


No more hundred lash for me, 
No more hundred lash, 
No more hundred lash for me, 
Many a thousand die ! 
and so on, recounting all the incidents of slave life. 

When I first heard this song I was going up from 
Hilton Head to Beaufort in a boat rowed by a half 
dozen men detailed from the first regiment of South 
Carolina volunteers. They were in fine voice and 
spirits, and the echoes came back from the inlets of 
Ladies’ and St. Helena with fine effect. As we pass- 
ed along we encountered a boat load of black people 
rowing in the opposite direction. They were ac- 
quaintances of our oarsmen, and after the first salu- 
tation, asked what those clothes meant? Our crew 
were dressed in the blue blouse and pants and felt 
hat, which constitutes the uniform of the regiment. 
They explained—one of them adding, in a tone of 
laughing triumph, 

“We’se Uncle Sam’s chil’n now; we’se Uncle 
Sam’s chil’n ; we’re none of your fiel’ hans.” 

The others looked envious and passed on. The 
fact that these people are thought worthy to be en- 
listed as soldiers, adds to their self-respect. 

I dwell on these songs not as a matter of entertain- 
ment but of instruction. They tell the whole story 
of these people’s life and character. There is no need 
after hearing them, to inquire into the history of the 
slave’s treatment. Recitals of this kind one will 
hear enough of, whether he desires it or not; for 
these people, having now, for the first time in their 
lives, sympathetic listeners, pour out their hearts in 
narrations which nothing but flint can resist. 
ought to add before leaving this subject, that their 
songs, like their talk, are couched in a barbarous, 
Africanized sort of English, and are sometimes quite 
unintelligible. In the specimens I have here given I 
have not followed their pronunciation. 


a Music Abrowd. 


London. 


(From the London Musical World, July 12.) 
Her Masesty’s Tozatre.—On Saturday Robert 
le Diable was repeated. 














On Tuesday, Lucrezia, with the new ballet-diver- 
tissement, Le Reveil de Flore, in which Mlle. Katinka 
Friedberg, Mr. Mapleson’s new danseuse, eminently 
distinguished herself in several brilliant pas com- 
posed for her expressly by M. Pettit. 

On Wednesday Don Giovanni, Mile. Carlotta 
Marchisio sustaining the part of Donna Anna for 
the first time, with infinite credit, be it said, despite 
the overwhelming recollections of Mlle. Titiens. 

The Trovatore on Thursday, with the Reveil de 
Flore. 

Norma will be given to-night, for the first time this 
season, with Mlle. Titiens, of course, in her celebra- 
ted part of the High Priestess, Mlle. Norden, her first 
appearance as Adalgisa, Sig. Armandi as Pollio, and 
Sig. Vialetti as Oroveso. 

Ou Tuesday—the last night of the subscription— 
the Nozze di Figaro will be produced with the follow- 
ing cast :—The Countess, Mlle. Titiens; Susanna, 
Miss Louisa Pyne ; Cherubini, Mlle. Trebelli ; Mar- 
cellina, Mad. Lemaire ; Count Almaviva, Mr. Sant- 
ley; Figaro, M. Gassier; Doctor Bartolo, Sig. 
Zucchini. 

Royat Tratran Oprra.—Signor Graziani—the 
barytone with perhaps the most agreeable barytone 
voice in the world—has at length returned to his post. 
He has appeared in Lucia (Enrico) and Martha 
(Plumkett), and afforded the same gratification as 
formerly, in hoth operas taking the place of Sig. 
Delle Sedie, his superior in artistic acquirement, if 
his inferior in physical gifts. On Saturday there 
were two changes in the “cast” of Martha. Mad. 
Penco being indisposed, the part of Lady Henriette 
(“ Martha ”’) was assumed by Mlle. Patti. Greatly 
as the absence of a genuine singer like Mad. Penco 
was to be regretted, few could complain of a substi- 
tute in every respect so attractive. Last year Mlle. 
Patti’s Martha was pronounced one of the most 
genial, fresh, and thoroughly charming impersona- 
tions of the day ; and Saturday night gave no reason 
for modifying in any sense that {favorable opinion. 
With Sigs. Mario and Graziani as the two enamoured 
farmers (to say nothing of the other characters) the 
opera could hardly be otherwise than effectively 
represented ;_ and indeed seldom has its light, spark- 
ling, and not infrequently trivial music been listened 
to under more favorable circumstances. Mlle. Patti’s 
unaffectedly tonching delivery of “The Last Rose of 
Sum mer,” enchanted the audience, who unanimously 
insisted npon its repetition ; Sig Mario’s ‘‘ M’appari 
tutt? amor ” was, as usual, the essence of refined ex- 
pression ; and the two airsof Sig. Graziani (especially 
that very wn-English apostrophe to the English 
national beverage) were as effective as they rarely 
fail to be. We have already spoken of the general 
execution of Martha—one of the works in which the 
perfect organizatian of the Royal Italian Opera is 
most conspicuously exhibited ; and have nothing to 
add to, or retract from our observations on the first 
performance. The house was literally “ crammed 
to the roof,” and the audience one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. 

On Monday evening (an “extra night’’), the 
Sonnambula. On Tuesday, Un Ballo in Maschera 
(with Mad. Penco as Amelia, and Mlle. Battu as 
Oscar—for the first time) ; Thursday (“extra night”), 
the never-tiring Don Giovanni—which has, perhaps, 
drawn greater crowds and been played more frequent- 
ly this season than for a quarter of a century past ; 
Friday (“ extra night”), Ze Prophéte (Mad. Didieé 
replacing Mad. Csillag as Fides) ; and to-night (first 
time), Don Pasquale—with Mlle. Patti, Sigs. Ciampi, 
Delle Sedie, and Mario in the principal characters— 
constitute the programme of the week. Donizetti’s 
grand French opera of Don Sebastien, which was 
announced in the prospectus, is withdrawn until next 
year, in consequence (we are informed) of the most 
prominent scenic effect depending upon an incident 
the representation of which at the actual moment 
would be calculated to excite legitimate objections. 


Speaking of the two Opera houses, the Atheneum 
Says : 

The proceedings and policy of the management of 
the Royal Italian Opera are not very easily to be ex- 
plained. Madame Csillag has gone, it appears, 
(“ Fidelio” having been given up, and the promise 
of “Orfeo” not having been kept), and Madame 
Nantier-Didiée has been substituted for her in “Le 
Prophéte.” Madame Miolan-Carvalho has gone.— 
There are then left only Mlle. Patti, Madame Penco, 
(whose last season this is said to be), Madame Ru- 
dersdorff, Mlle. Fricci, who is only a raw beginner, 
and Mile. Battu. The young lady sang nicely on 
Tuesday in the “Ballo” of Signor Verdi; in which 
opera, by the way, Madame Penco was at her best. 
There is to be a new cast of “Dinorah” and of “Don 
Pasquale,” to bring forward Malle. Patti. Signor 
Ciampi, (it is a heavy responsibility !) is about to ad- 





venture in Lablache’s part. Signor Graziani has 
appeared : better late than never. It is now said 
that “ Don Sebastian” is not to be produced this 
year. But, indeed, these perpetual changes and sub- 
stitutions render the mounting novelties next to im- 
possible. Hew is Mr. Gye to mount his operas, great 
or small, with a deteriorated troop and one “star ?” 
His orchestra and chorus, and his revival of one 
grand opera annually,—let Mr. Beverley be ever so 
poetical in his scenery, let Mr. Harris be ever so ex- 
cellent in his stage-management,—will not carry him 
through for ever. Yet more, this present Exhibition 
year will not be the year of collapse, 1863. Let it 
be farther pointed out that, owing to the vast increase 
of high priced seats, tantamount to the abolition of 
the pit, and the additional number of performances, 
the season must have been unusually remunerative. 
In stating these doubts, we are only attering one re- 
presentation of discontent after another from among 
the subscribers and the general public, to which we 
have been solicited to give publicity. Mr. Mapleson’s 
supporters at Her Majesty’s Theatre state that he has 
thrivén better than was expeéted. Our contempora- 
ries speak in high terms of Miss L. Pyne’s Zerlina, 
the music of which part is well adapted to her voice. 
She is to sing Susanna in “Le Nozze’ on Tuesday, 
to the Countess of Malle. Titiens, the Cherubino of 
Trebelli, the Count of Mr. Santley, and the Figaro 
of M. Gassier—no contemptible cast this, though not 
including a single Italian singer. What a relief 
must it be to her to engage in such occupstion, after 
the nightly reiteration of thin, and sickly ballads to 
which she is condemned by the conditions of most 
of the operas in English, which virtually live on her 
success ! ‘‘La Zingara,” by Mr. Balfe, and “Martha,” 
are announced for Mr. Mapleson’s second season, 
as well as Signor Schira’s new opera. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The 100th “Mon~ 
day Popular Concert” took place on the evening of 
the 7th inst., in presence of the largest audience ever 
assembled in St. James’s Hall. On no occasion— 
not even during the memorable “Jenny Lind nights,” 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, fifteen years ago—do we 
remember such an eager invasion at the doors of a 
public exhibition. It is calculated that little short 
of 1,000 persons were sent away, for whom it was 
impossible to find any sort of accommodation. The 
rush, indeed, was so irresistible that a great many 
who had purchased tickets in advance were (if we 
are rightly informed) denied admittance on their 
arrival, their places being already occupied. These 
entertainments are for the most part so admirably 
managed that, if such be really the case, no doubt a 
satisfactory explanation will be forthcoming ; it was, 
nevertheless, a pity that such an auspicious event as 
“the 100th Concert ” should have been accompanied 
by any incident to ruffie the good humor or disap- 
point the expectations of the public. Owing too, to 
the great difficulty of accommodating so enormous a 
crowd, the performances did not commence till more 
than a quarter of an hour past the appointed time— 
a casualty almost unprecedented at St James’s Hall, 
where punctuality has hithertho been proverbial. 
The instant, however, MM. Joachim, Wiener, 
Schreurs, and Piatti, who were to begin the concert 
with Mendelssohn’s fifth quartet, made their appear- 
ance on the platform, they were welcomed by a shout 
of applause from all sides, and then in breathless 
silence the vast assembly prepared itself for the har- 
monious treat. 

The success of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
taking into consideration the character of the music 
upon which they rest their appeal to general sympa- 
thy, is altogether unexampled. About the period of 
the Cattle Show in the winter of 1858-9, a series of 
musical performances was instituted at St. James’s 
Hall, which at first proved remunerative, but soon 
fell off, and ultimately ceased to elicit public atten- 
tion. In February, 1859, however, the style of 
entertainment was materially altered, inasmuch as 
for a miscellaneous heap of vocal and instrumental 
fragments, gathered from all sources, and without 
any definite plan’or solid basis of attraction, a selec- 
tion of eight, or, at the most, ten pieces was substi- 
tuted, four of them chosen from the instrumental 
works of acknowledged great composers. When 
the first concert of the then denominated “new 
series ” was advertised, with the name of ‘“ Mendels- 
sohn” at the head of a programme in which a quintet, 
quartet, sonata, and two organ “ fugues ” (entire !) 
stood conspicuously prominent, very many even of 
the warmest and most uncompromising advocates 
of classical art were sceptical as to the result. The 
enthusiastic verdict of a crowded audience, neverthe- 
less, affixed the stamp of public approval to the 
undertaking ; and from that night (February 14) to 
Monday evening, when the fourth season of the 
Popular Concerts was brought to a triumphant close, 
there has never been any divergence from a scheme, 
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which at first seemed almost as visionary as the 
millennium. The success of the initiatory essay 
warranted a continuation in the same direction ; and 
between February and July, fourteen concerts were 
given. The second season consisted of no less than 
twenty-seven ; and the third and fourth, including 
some performances in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other large country towns—have swelled the quotient 
to “one hundred.” So steady a progress, so bril- 
liant a success, im short, is due to liberal, straightfor- 
ward and legitimate management. Happily the 
resources of the Monday Popular Corcerts are 
pretty nigh ixexhaustible. It will take many years 
nefore all the quartets, sonatas, and other chamber 
compositions of the greatest of the great masters can 
be heard; and when to these are added the works of 
others, only less than the greatest, who, from lack of 
opportunity, have failen into undeserved neglect, 
there appears no end to the catalogue. Thus the 
programmes, season after season, can be varied and 
strengthened with fresh revivals. That this has been 
the plan hitherto pursued, the habitual supporters of 
the Monday Popular Concerts are aware; and so 
long as it is adhered to there can be little chance of 
their attraction diminishing. 

The programme of Monday night’s econcert—being 
the 100th—will perhaps be read with interest by those 
amateurs who were not present, and who on perusing 
its contents may readily imagine the gratification it 
excited : 


Part I 
Quartet, in F flat, Op. 44............c000e0 Mendelasohn 
Song, “A bird sat on an alder bough.”............ Spohr 
Bone, Fie Wemdarat,” 000+ 9:0. 0006 cnencbabs Schubert 
Sonata in A, violoncello alo. .... 2... 6.6.00 05s Boccherini 
Boney “Dalia: Cie PO. isis oe cv swccscicdiccvedss Mozart 
Harpsichord Lessons (piano). ................. . Scarlatti 
Part IT. 
Flégie, violin solo (repeated by general desire)...... Ernat 
Songs, * The Savoyard,” and * The Kiss.’’.., Beethoven 


Geen, “Gag. « 00 90:00 v0.05 nennned eacnans Haydn 
Sonata, dedicated to Kreutzer—piano and violin. Beethoven 


Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


We shall not criticize the performance. Enough 
that m every instance it was first-rate, the singers 
and rlavers, without exception, striving their utmost 
to do honor to the occasion, The players in the 
quartet have been named. The violoncello solo of 
Boccherini (a universal favorite) was in the hands of 
Signor Piatti ; M. Charles Hallé played the Harpsi- 
chord Lessons of Scarlatti; the plaintive and beauti- 
ful “ Elegie” of Ernst (unanimously encored) being 
again entrusted to Herr Joachim—who also joined 
M. Hallé in the famous “ Kreutzer” sonata, which, 
though placed at the end of the programme, created 
its never-failing impression. The singers were Miss 
Banks, upon whom devolved the pretty song of Spohr, 
and the graceful ecanzonet of Haydn; Mr. Weiss, 
who gave the “ Wanderer ” of Schubert—which, as 
was testified by the loud applause that followed, is 
still in the full bloom of popularity; and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, to whom the romantic apostrophe of Don 
Ottavio, and the almost English ariettes of Beethoven 
(the last of which obtained another unanimous encore) 
were allotted. Mr. Benedict accompanied the songs 
and took the pianoforte part in Ernst’s “ Elegie.” 
The entertainment was for the benefit of the director, 
Mr. 8S. Arthur Chappell, who has conducted the 
Monday Popular Concerts from their earliest com- 
mencement with a spirit and indefatigability deserv- 
ing unqualified praise, and whose services were 
recognized in the most flattering manner, at the 
termination of the performances, by a general and 
hearty summons from the audience.— 7imes. 

AmstEerRDAM.—The following letter, which we 
find in the London Musical World, gives us a 
glimpse into the state of music in Dutch-land : 

The third and last grand “Festival Concert,” as it 
was termed, of the Society for the Promotion of 
Musical Art took plsce on the 7th of May. Fore- 
most among the artists 1 may mention Mad. Offer- 
manns von Hove, and Herr Carl Schneider from 
Wiesbaden. ‘The programme was varied enough to 
suit the most fastidious taste. Besides two pieces by 
Netherlandish composers, namely, a cantata by Franz 
Coenen, and an overture by Richard Hol, it included 
the 137th Psalm by Vierling, the sacred “ Evening 
Song” by Carl Reinecke, and the “ Lorelei,” by my 
especial favorite, Ferdinand Hiller. The composi- 
tion of this last-named worthy gentleman and accom- 
plished musician certainly obtained the honors of the 
evening. Next came the “ Evening Song,” by 
Reinecke. Vierling’s “Psalm,” which has some- 
thing of Schumann’s style about it, without at all 
coming up to that composer’s standard, was not so 
well understood; the public must hear it several 
times before they will - able to enter fully into its 
merits. By reserving their judgment, too, they may 
have a chance of being present when the work is 





played in something like a satisfactory manner, which 
was far from being the case on the occasion in ques 
tion. With regard to the two compositions by Dutch 
musicians, they suffered considerably from their 
juxta-position to the other works I have mentioned. 
Coenen’s cantata is conscientiously and correctly 
written, but that is not sufficient now-a-days, to con- 
stitute a work of art. Mad. Offermanns was charm- 
ing in “Lorelei,” and greatly applauded. She is, 
indeed, a special pet of the public here. Nor had 
Herr Schneider any cause to complain of the recep- 
tion accorded him. Having written thus much, I 
must put a drop of vinegar into my ink, or, in other 
words, dash my laudations with a little censure. The 
management of the Society is unsatisfactory ; the 
band is not good, and the chorus eapable of vast im- 
provement. I hear, however, that the Society is 
abont to be reorganized. I trast that those whom it 
concerns will seize the opportunity to introduce the 
reforms so much needed. 

The last concert of Maynher von Bree was, like 
all his concerts, dedicated exclusively to the works 
of national composers, ‘This exaggerated patronage 
of, and reverence for, national composers has become 
somewhat of a nuisance lately, for you must recollect 
that Dutch musicians are not as good as Datch 
painters, and, even if they were, such a continual 
forcing of their works down people’s throats is far 
from pleasing. Good as ‘Teniers is, I should he sorry 
to see nothing but Teniers’ pictures all my life. The 
whole concert was, however, a farce, which conld 
have been enacted only before so patriotically indul- 
gent an audience. Thus, for instance, Herr Hol, 
when conducting, seemed entirely oblivious of the 
fact that an audirnce was present. If he did recol- 
lect that any one occupied the benches, he did not 
care much about it, for he actually made the band 
“try back” several times, just as though ho had been 
at a rehearsal. : 

You must not faney that music is secarvily 
treated everywhere in Holland, for you would make 
& great mistake if you did. For instance, nothing 
can be more satisfactory and, at the same time, more 
encouraging, than the results obtained by Verhiilst 
at the Hague. He has brought the “Diligentia Con- 
certs” toa high state of perfection. The great mas- 
ters are treated as they ought to be treated, and the 
manner in which their works are given is excellent 
and deserving of all praise. But that classical music 
flourishes even in the still smaller Dutch towns is 
proved by the last concerts given in Middleburg and 
Dordrecht (under the direction of F. Béhme) In 
Middleburg, the programme included, among other 
things, the overture, “ Meeresstille und Gliickliche 
Fahrt,” by Mendelssohn, and that to Leonore, by 
Beethoven. Herr Bergstein, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
sang some airs by Mozart and Mendelssohn, while 
August Kompel, the “lion” of the evening, played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Spohr’s ‘“ Gesang- 
scene,” and “ Variations” by Vieuxtemps. On con- 
cluding, he was enthusiastically applauded by the 
audience, and saluted by trumpet fanfares in the or- 
chestra. I mention this, not so much to sound the 
praises of Herr August Kémpel, whatever may be 
his merit, as to impress upon yon the pleasing fact 
that a taste for real, sound, classical music is gradu- 
ally gaining a sure footing in this land of dykes and 
canals, “schnapps” and skating. : 

The programme of the last concert at Dordrecht 
comprised, Symphony, No. 2, in D, by Beethoven ; 
an overture, No. 7, by F. Bohme; the 95th Psalm, 
by Mendelssohn ; “Friihlingsbotschaft,” by Niels W. 
Gade; songs by C. M. von Weber, Gluck, and 
Hauptmann ; and a fantasia by Spohr, on motives 
from Jessonda. What do you say to that? Again 
was Herr August Kémpel especially honored. After 
the fantasia, which was placed at the end of the pro- 
gramme, the president of the Concert Society made 
a speech highly flattering to Herr Kompel. Ile then 
presented that gentlemen with a costly case of Ja- 

work hip, to hold two violins, and handed 
him, moreover his diploma as first honorary member 
of the Society. 








Ina Philadelphia paper we find the following 
translation of the famous bass air: Zn diesen heil’- 
gen Fallen” in Mozart’s “Magic Flute :” 


In this high Sanctuary 
Let thoughts of vengeance cease ; 
The wretched and the weary 
Herein shall dwell at peace, 
Till, guided re friendly hand, 
They seek with joy the better land. 


In halls thus consecrated 
Is heart of hearts believed ; 
Nor hater is, nor hated ; 
Nor traitor. nor deceived ; 
And sorrow not enter this, 
The mansion of eternal bliss. 
—[J.A. D. 
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Music In Tats Numper.— Continuation of Handel’s 
‘*Messiah.” 


Let us take a Lesson. 


The accounts of the great’Handel Festival in 
London, which we have spread before our 
readers, suggest some things which we might 
emulate to good advantage to the cause of music 
in this country, even should we have to begin 
on a comparatively small scale. Of the great 
moral, public good of such Festivals there cannot 
be any doubt. If only by gathering together the 
musical faculty and feeling that lies scattered 
here and there*in individuals and in separate 
small communities, and by concentrating it all 
for a time upon some high and glorious attempt 
at expression, like the worthy rendering of a 
IIandel oratorio, it is clear that the love of music, 
the artistic aspiration and enthusiasm, must 
be largely quickened and developed ; that it must 
become deeper, purer, stronger where it existed 
already, and must spread beyond the former nar- 
row circles of its influence. After such hearty 
general codperation, such concentrated effort and 
such triumph, a new artistic fervor must be gen- 
erated, and the result will be truer music-lovers 
and more of them. 

Another good effort will be to dignify and con- 
secrate such musical life as may be in us, feebly 
and blindly struggling for existence, or indolent- 
ly running to waste. A high and noble task 
is set to all the singers; immortal masterworks, 
full of sublimity, of beauty that can never grow 
insipid, of meaning which we enter into more 
and more as we enter more deeply into the 
mystery of our own life, are to be perform- 
ed, brought out, interpreted, made manifest to 
all ears and all souls; and it is only by forgetting 
himself in the whole, by partaking of a common 
enthusiasm to the last, as much asin an army 
fighting for his country, that the individual 
member fully and fairly does his part, and at once 
gives and gets the value of his labor and his time. 

All this combined labor is expended upon sub- 
jects which are high and worthy, upon works of 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, works 
of genius which has not trifled with itself, nor 
compromised the divine gift for mean considera- 
tions, works to which Music paints as her title 
deeds to equal dignity with other Art, with Sci- 
ence, Poetry, Philosophy, Theology itself. En- 
gage all the singing choirs and circles of the 
towns in preparation for a joint production of 
the “ Messiah,” or “Israel in Egypt,” or “Elijah,” 
and you divert so much of the so-called musical 
taste, that is scattered all about, from trivial 
indulgence, from wasting itself on sentimental, 
superficial, trashy music; you lift it above the 
humdrum of too temptingly easy, unedifying, 
unrewarding common-places, like so many thous- 
ands of the psalm-tunes made to sell, by minister- 
ing to the lazy and yet steady appetite which 
they perpetuate. (Those things beget a lazy 
habit in the musical propensity, which, lazy as it 
is, is still a great consumer, too lazy in fact to 
digest any other than the characterless food 
which the psalm-book makers keep supplying in 
quantity as inexhaustible as the quality is unex- 
hausting, as for any strength there may be in it). 
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A Handel Festival, then,—or if yeu please a 
Bach festival, or a Mendelssohn — is an admira- 
ble organization to draw the musical passion and 
activity of a people into a worthy and a high di- 
rection, to enlist its sympathetic zeal, its esprit du 
corps, in an effort wherein they may begin to feel 
some realizing sense of Art. For listeners, as 
well as singers, what an initiation those memora- 
ble three days must have been into the music of 
Handel;-how much they must have done to 
make Handel’s sublime conceptions known and 
appreciated ! 

And now we come to the feature in this Festi- 
val, which, if well considered, may be turned to 
good account among ourselves. We have seen 
that not less than one hundred and twenty English 
towns an4 cities were represented in the [Handel 
choir. We have seen, too, that the Handel Fes- 
tival takes from this time forth the character of 
a permanent institution, and will recur trienni- 
ally. If 120 towns have been busying them- 
selves for a year past in preparing for it, how 
many more towns is it not certain will bestir 
themselves to have a part in the next one, and 
fill up the three years interval with practice on 
the mighty choruses? We see at once that it 
ensures the practice of all the local choirs and 
singing bodies through all England, during the 
next three years, upon the music which is best 
worth their study, which is most stimulating to 
high artistic earnestness, most satisfying, most 
improving, and most wholesome to our social, 
moral, spiritual nature. 

These choirs studying their lesson in so many 
towns, these local “contingents” of the Grand 
Choir, the Festival chorus, are so many “ camps 
of instruction,” forever organizing, drilling and 
keeping all ready against the actual campaign, 
which is the next Triennial Festival. Who does 
not see that it ensures an immense amount of 
wide-spread, well-directed, wholesome musical 
activity, and that such camps of instruction, with 
high active service full in view, must develope 
musical resources as rapidly as they do military ? 
One year of their influence must produce more 
improvement, than many years of all our present 
singing schools, church choir meetings, musical 
“conventions,” and what not. And for this 
reason: that a unity of aim, of spirit and of 
method must prevail throughout ; a common loy- 
a Ityconnects the remotest members to the head ; 
and the head in such a case, the bringing out of 
such great works on so great a scale, must neces- 
sarily be the very highest musical authority and 
faculty in the community ; his influence then, (or 
their influence, if we suppose a central controlling 
committee), must extend down through all the 
ranks, even to the humblest, most remote “ con- 
tingent.” The lowest choir, away down in the 
most elementary stage of practice, has all the 
time an upward reference to the highest, to the 
head that directs all, to the high purpose for 
which all are laboring, and to which that head 
stands nearest. In the English town and choir 
practice for the Festival, Mr. Costa becomes vir- 
tually the teacher of them all, virtually, though 
it be vicariously, present in all their several 
localities. In fact this unitary drill for the Han- 
del Festival, through all the camps, sets HANDEL 
himself, standing behind Costa, to teaching and 
educating the choral masses of all England. So 
here we have a bond fide Academy, improvising 
itself for a special occasion, and teaching by au- 





thority of the very highest, on a uniform method, 
by one and the same inspiration, throughout the 
length and breadth of the whole land. We are 
no longer dependent on a hundred little rival 
teachers and “ professors,” a hundred separate 
crade notions and experiments; even the rival- 
ries, and varieties, and the vanities of the several 
teachers are absorbed into one greater current, 
enriched by them all, correcting, reconciling all, 
and tending to a common purpose, over which 
presides a real head. 

Now all this, we say, which has been done in 
England, we in America, in Massachusetts certain- 
ly, may emulate, although at an humble distance 
and with far.esmaller means. We too may have 
Handel Festivals. Indeed we actually have had 
one, only a few years ago here, in our Music 
Hall, under the |. ad of our Handel and Haydo 
Society, in Boston. Musically, socially it was a 
great success for a first experiment. It should 
have been followed up till it became an institu- 
tion’; but the pecuniary reward fell so far short 
of the moral that the managers have not thus far 
had the courage to try again. If the first trials 
of steamboats and cotton factories had been as 
readily abandoned, we should now know neither 
of those blessings. Certainly enough was done 
to show what could be done in Boston, with more 
time and preparation. Three days of Oratorio, 
with Symphony concerts interspersed, a glorious 
orchestra, and an effective chorus of 600 
voices, left an impression on all hearers, 
which through all their lives will be inspiring. 

We can and we ought to do much better, and 
do it periodically, until it becomes a part of our 
national existence. Now is always the best time 
to begin it; and now none the less because we 
are engaged in war. “ In time of peace prepare 
for war” is a good maxim. But it is equally 
good the other way: in war prepare for peace. 
We war in defence of our civilization, and it is 
well to keep civilizing influences and agencies in 
as full and steady practice as the times still per- 
mit. It would be the worst possible economy to 
abandon them altogether, to let Art and gentle 
culture “slide,” because fighting has become 
imperative. It is not more recruits that music 
wants, so much as clearly understood high direc- 
tion and proper organization with those already 
occupied with it, to make their studies and their 
efforts bear upon a high purpose in a more favor- 
able future. The plan may be arranged, and, 
however far off the execution, the nuclei 
may be established and set to practicing, the 
“camps of instruction” may be opened here 
and there among the towns and choirs, and much 
of all that is done may tend to make the Festival 
in God’s good time possible. Who will set the 
ball in motion ? who will undertake it? Here 
is an opportunity for our old Handel and Haydn 
Society ;—or for a new society, if they lack the 
impulse ;—or for one energetic, organizing and 
enthusiastic man, who may have it in him to lead 
or find the leader. Better than either perhaps 
would be, that the Directors of the Boston Music 
Hall should take the initiative; this might obvi- 
ate the difficulty of possible jealousies or questions 
of priority between societies, or professional 
leaders. They have the place, the temple for it ; 
they will soon have in it the noblest organ on this 
continent, one of the noblest in the world; they 
represent the purely musical aspiration of the com- 
munity, and could mediate between professional 





interests ; they too might command the capital 
necessary to outlive the one or two first possible 
failures (pecuniarily) of the experiment and put 
it on a firm foundation, while they would repre- 
sent that disinterested desire of Art for Art’s 
sake, which would ensure the appropriation of 
the. profits to the public ends of Art. Think of 
it, gentlemen. ‘Think of it somebody. 





Promenape Concerts.—These pleasant ocea- 
sions gain in interest. Last Saturiday’s Concert 
(the fonrth) was the best of any so far, and seemed 
to put more life into the andience. You missed to 
be sure some of the best violins and other. strings, 
owing tothe absence of the Mendelssehn Quintette 
Club on their White Mountain tour. This made the 
brass rather preponderant, but, the instruments were 
played finely, and some of the pieces, especially the 
Semiramide overture, were made very effective.— 
Beethoven’s “ Turkish March ” woke up an irresisti- 
ble encore. The chorus, prayer and barcarole from 
Meyerbeer’s “ Star of the North,” Schubert’s “Elogy 
of Tears,” the ‘“ Enchanted Flute ” polka, in which 
Mr. Schlimper’s piccolo did such clean and limpid 
execution, and of course the “ Wedding March,” 
though we did not hear it, went to the general satis- 
faction. Doubtless the Verdi ‘‘ Miserere ” also was 
prodigiously admired by nota few. And thero was 
life, even to promenading, in the national airs and 
quicksteps blown and drummed by the reed band and 
the Germania brass band. There was a Strauss 
quadrille too ; and there was a nice waltz by Lum- 
bye, chiefly remarkable for the use of a Swedish 
melody, one of Lindblad’s songs, by way of intro 
duction and coda. 

This evening the programme presents less solid 
material, the only overture being ‘‘ Martha ;” but 
very probably its light and brilliant contents may 
attract the lighter crowd. 


Pianists and persons in this city interested in the 
progress of Piano-forte making, now have an oppor- 
tunity, as will be seen by a notice in our advertising 
columns, of examining Worcester’s curious inven- 
tion of the “hinged plate,” which we mentioned some 
weeks since. 


We are glad to see that Holle’s cheap German edi- 
tions, in the same style with his Beethoven Sonatas, 
aie to include a very ccmplete and uniform series of 
volumes of the Piano music, as well as the Songs of 
Franz ScuusBert. 

“* The first six volumes contained his songs. The 
seventh brings his dances, overtures to Rosamunde, 
Alfonso and Estrella, Fierabras, four Impromptus, 
two Sonatas, Marches, etc. The eighth: Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sonata, twenty Last Waltzes, 
Adagio and Rondo, March and Trio, and five pieces 
for the Pianoforte. These last three opera are from 
his posthumous works. We must still mention his 
three Sonatas in C minor, A and B, the last compo- 
sitions he wrote. The ninth volume embraces Vari- 
ations, Marches heroiques, his first grand Sowata, 
overture in F, overture to Rosamunde, a great many ~ 
Marches, Divertissement a la Hongroise, Polonaises, 
etc.,—all for four hands. Price of each vol., $3.50. 
Single numbers from 12c. upwards to 50c. each.” 

Mr. Theodore Hagen, editor and publisher of the 
Musical Review and World in New York, is agent 
a the sale of these and the other publications of 

Tolle. 





The Worcester Palladium has the following : 


A musical sensation at this season is always a 
rarity. One has beén created among the musical 
portion of our citizens by the arrival of Augustus 

iiller or Miller, as we anglicize it, a violinist of un- 
rivalled talent, who accompanied Gottschalk in his 
late Cuban tonr, and won, in Havana, the applause 
that European audiences had previously accorded 
him. We heard him, on Monday evening, at the 
house of a resident musician, where an impromptu 
entertainment was afforded a few friends. His play- 
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ing in such works as Beethoven’s trios, &c., is char- 
acterized by a depth of expression and pathos that 
we have never heard excelled. Master of his instru- 
ments, he turns aside to no virtuoso tricks and fan- 
tasies, but forgets himself and his own talent in de- 
votion to the music he so finely interprets. Mean- 
while, to lighter music he imparts singular grace.— 
His imitative performances we have never heard ex- 
celled. From the mocking bird to the cows, pigs and 
chickens, to say nothing of cats and dogs of different 
species—ail are produced with a truth to nature that 
is irresistibly comic. We are glad to learn that pre- 
vious to his departure for Boston, which will be his 
future home, he will give one or two concerts in this 
city. STELLA. 


The London Atheneum, speaking of the perform- 
ance of Robert le Diable, compliments Herr Formes 
with the observation : “that the work is now periled by 
the destroyed state of Bertram’s voice, is a fact from 
which no ears can escape, Every citizen of this 
world has a right to do what he pleases with his own 
property. Herr Formes, in spite of warning after 
warning, has chosen to ubuse, to waste and to destroy 
one of the most magnificent voices ever bestowed on 
a bass singer, and the consequences are now disas- 
trously evident, not merely in his own performances, 
but in every concerted piece, which is transformed 
into discord by the admission of so noisy an organ, 
so fearfully out of tune.” 


The Herr Herter, spoken of below, is the author 
of the light, graceful music to the wonderful ballets 
composed by Sig. Taglioni for the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, such as “Flick und Flock,” “Triéum- 
en und Erwachen,”’ and produced there with a per- 
fection and beauty of scenery, costume, dancing, 
music, pantomime and dramatic unity, which gives 
them as fair a title to the name of works of Art, as 
almost any new things which the traveller in Europe 
sees or hears. 

The way masicians are taken care of abroad is 
illustrated: by the fact that on the 2d June, Herr 
Hertel, who was engaged in 1804 at the National 
Theatre, Berlin, and eight years subsequently was 
admitted into the Royal Orchestra of the Opera 
House, celebrated the 50th anniversary of his entry 
into that famous body of musicians. A deputation 
of his colleagues waited upon him and _ presented 
their congratulations, together with a gold snuff-box. 
A grand dinner was tendered him, which he declined. 
A short time since he was decorated by the King. 


M. Frorentino has accepted the editorship of the 
feuilleton of theatres and music in the new journal, 
La France, founded by M. de la Guéronnier®. The 
celebrated critic made it a condition that this occupa- 
tion should be guarantied to him for ten years. 


Rocer, the tenor, offers for sale in lots his estate 
of Villiers-sur-Marne. One clause in the contracts 
binds the purchasers to preserve forever the names 
given to these lands, thereby perpetuating the glory 
of the principal lyrical works in which the singer has 
distinguished himself. So that the streets, avenues, 
allies and roads will bear the following names :— 
Grand avenue du Val-Roger; avenue Ilalévy ; 
boulevard Meyerbeer; boulevard Auber ; allée de la 
Favorite; allée de la Dame Blanche; avenue du 
Prophéte ; avenue des Mousquetaires ; avenue des 
Huguenots; avenue de la Siréne; avenue de la 
Reine-de-Chypre; avenue Haydée; avenue de |’ 
Enfant-Prodigue; avenue du Domino Noir; avenue 
de Juif-Errant; avenue de la Part-du-Diable; 
chemin d’Herculanum ; chemin de Lucie; allée de 
l’Eclair ; allée de la Figurante. 


Musrcat Likenessrs.—It is undoubtedly one of 
the most annoying things that can happen to a com- 
poser, to have pointed out to him a similarity be- 
tween one of his themes and that of some other, and 
many a promising and even excellent composition 
has ere this found its way into the fire in the first 
chagrin and disappointment of the young composer, 
and oftentimes leaving him entirely disheartened.— 
For such we have a few words of encouragement and 
consolation. Firstly be honest with yourself; know 
clearly and distinctly whether your idea be the result 





| of the recollection of some loved theme, or an inspira- 
tion born of itself and in itself. If you find it the former 
into the fire with it, there are plenty of better ones 
where that came from—if the latter, then cling to it as 
a precious gift, and if it be truly of itself original, it 
will carry with it, in spite of any trifling similarity, 
the stamp of its own individuality. Secondly— 
study well the works of those whom the world calls 
Great Masters, and you will find that what has hap- 
pened to you has heen in some measure the lot of 
each one.—Musical Review. 


In his account of the International Exhibition in 
London, M. Hartmann, special correspondent of the 
Cologne Gazette (Kélnische Zeitung), says, among 
other things : 


“T will now touch upon another subject which 
must prove highly attractive for foreigners, especially 
Germans. I allude tothe Grand Handel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. I will not)make my- 
self so ridiculous, after the Musical Festival just held 
at Cologne, and which has been represented to me as 
the beau ideal of such a gathering, as to write on 
Handel, especially to the musical capital of the 
Lower Rhine ; but still I may observe that on the 
first of the three days, when the Messiah was per- 
formed by four thousand musicians and singers in the 
fairy-like edifice at Sydenham, the spectacle was 
something extraordinary, something grand, and not 
to be equalled, perhaps, in the world. Oh! what an 
effect was that produced, when the thousands of 
vojees were singing the mighty choruses, accompan- 
ied by the magnificent orchestra, and by the organ, 
one of the largest ever built! The fact of sixteen 
thousand persons being present went for nothing. 
People say this was because they were naturally lost 
in so large a building ; but I believe that it was he- 
cause there ought to be myriads—entire nations—to 
sing and hear such choruses. The solos sounded 
most peculiarly ; being, to a certain extent, lost, as 
it were, like the andience, in so vast a space, they 
appeared to come from some immeasurable distance 
—from where the belief, the ecstacy, the jubilating 
joy of Handel’s music are at home—like voices 
wafted from another world, and forcing their way 
through the fogs of earth. 

“ There was only one thing which produced a bad 
effect. Before the orchestra, which is surmounted 
by an enormous dome, many, very many, statues—a 
Venus, a Cupid,a Psyche, a Diana, and a whole 
bevy of Nymphs, all antique, and most of them 
nude — were placed by way of ornament. This 
formed a violent contrast to that World which the 
audience, looking over the gods and goddesses, 
heard, with their souls, in the orchestra beyond. 
This was an unartistic, ill-advised, and painfully an- 
noying arrangement. Who does not love the Gods 
of the Greeks '—but who would wish to behold a 
nymph while he is listening to the strains of ‘O Du, 
der gute Zeitung bringst nach Zion?’ * What d:f- 
ferent worlds are thus cruelly linked together! By 
the way, it showed, also, a want of judgment to 
select the Greco-Roman style for the decoration of 
the dome, since it is mostly German music, and more 
especially Handel’s, which is performed underneath ; 
there is not one of our arts possessing so little affin- 
ity with the antique world as our music. 

“In the way of concerts, I will mention merely 
the ninety-ninih ‘ Monday Popular Concert,’ in St. 
James’s Hall, as one of the most interesting descrip- 
tion. It was for the benefit of Erast, the great vio- 
linist, and afforded an opportunity for the perform- 
ance of his latest work, a Grand Quartet, with his 
well-known “ Elegy,” and some of the “ Pensées 
Fugitives.” The Quartet is fall of fancy and grace- 
fulness, and is regarded as a masterpiece with respect 
to the way in which it is worked out. That it was 
played in a manner worthy Ernst and itself is guar- 
anteed by the names of Joachim, Laub, Molique, 
and Piatti. It is seldom that we meet with sach a 
combination. The composition and executants were 
enthusiastically received, as was, also, our dear old 
acquaintance the “ Elegy,” which Joachim rendered 
with an amount of warmth, devotion, and feeling 
that must have caused not only the ears, but also the 
heart, of the sick composer at Nice to have tingled 
elegeiacally. May he soon recover, and enjoy that 
love which has been everywhere re-awakened, among 
artists and public, since it was known that he is suf- 
fering, and that the world will be deprived of his 
talent! It was a particularly toucning and elevated 
frame of mind which animated artists and audience 
at this concert—one which bore eloquent testimony 
to the closeness of the bonds which genuine artists, 
genuinely respected, can twine around the souls of 
thousands both far and near.” 





* “© Thou that bringest gled tidings to Zion.” 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
We are coming Father Abraham, with 300,000 
more. L. O. Emerson 25 


Bryant's very effective song has been set to music 
by the very successful composer, L. 0. Emerson. The 
words are so singable and musical that they almost 
* go themselves.” 


My mother dear is growing old. Song. 
L. P. Glover 25 
Words and music touchingly sweet and simple. 
Milkmaid at the Spring. Song. J. H. Hinton 25 
The Stars must shine. - “ 


Two songs by a young composer of merit. They 
are brilliant and pleasing. 


H. Paul 25 
An after dinner song, so called. It is very funny. 


You can’t say truly rural. 


Instrumental Music. 


J. Ascher 50 
“ 50 


Virginska Mazurka elegante. 
Marche des Amazones. 

Two new pieces by the most successful of modern 
composers of the light style of Piano music. These 
are really desirable and will quickly be sought for by 
pianists. 


Valse de Concert. F. de Breuning 50 
A light and brilliant composition of medtum diffi- 
culty. 
Le Pardon de Ploermel. Ferd. Beyer 25 


A rather easy arrangement of all the gems in this 
highly successful opera. It is one of the well-known 
set, the ‘‘Young Pianist’s Repertoire.” 





Home, sweet Home. Transc. ‘Brinley Richards 40 


A new arrangement, which has peculiar claims to 
the friendly notice of amateur players. It almost 
seems to be written for lady pianists ; as the strength 
of the wristsis hardly brought into requisition, and 
all the work is left to the fingers, which must be plied 
nimbly and rapidly, to attain the full effect. 





Books. 


Tue Sitver Cnorp; a companion to the 
“Home Circle.” A collection of favorite 
Songs, Ballads, Duets and Quartets, with 
Piano-forte accompaniment. In cloth $2,00 

“ boards 1,50 


No book has appeared that will so readily as this 
commend itself to the favorable attention of the ad- 
mirers of home and social melody. ‘‘ The Home 
Circle,” a most admirable compilation of pieces for 
the pianoforte, finds a fit companion in this superior 
collection of words with piano accompaniment. Songs 
that have become as household words in nearly every 
community,—melodies that have wound themselves 
around and engrafted themselves upon thousands of 
musical souls, together with many new candidates for 
public favor, not so well known but which when known 
will be appreciated, are all here. Every one baving a 
piano and a voice will not fail to look at this book. 
One look will convince them that it is just what they 
want, and having purchased it and given it a more 
thorough examination, they will be fully satisfied 
that “no piano is complete without it.” 





Music sy Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bel 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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